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INTRODUCTION. 



The Panorama has been nearly three years in execution, and may safely be said 
to be the largest production of the kind ever exhibited in this or any other country. 
The different views may be relied on as most accurate, having been painted from 
original sketches taken by the artist himself, with the exception of the river Mersey, 
sketched expressly for this Panorama, by the celebrated artist, William Gordon, £sq.> 
of Liverpool. 

Those who have beheld either of the objects depicted in the Panorama will at once 
recognize their faithful similarity to the original ; while those whom inclination or 
circumstances have prevented from such enjoyment, may glean a correct and com- 
prehensive knowledge of some of the most interesting features on thif continent, and 
that of Europe. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTICE TO THE THIRD EDITION. ^ 

This Panorama was first exhibited in the city of Boston, in December, 1847, and 
continued for nearly eleven months, meeting with the most unparalleled success. 
Numerous parties (some of them numbering six and seven hundred persons, from the 
many cities and tovnis connected by railroads with Boston) visited the Panorama, 
who, together with the citizens of Boston and strangers from a distance, exceeded 
130,000. 

Mr. Bayne also visited Lowell, Salem, and Portland, meeting, in these cities, with 
the greatest encouragement — Shaving been visited in each place by many thousands. 

For the last twelve weeks, the Panorama has been on exhibition in Philadelphia, 
receiving unexampled patronage ; on many evenings, hundreds being imable to obtain 
admission. 

Philadelphia^ May, 1849. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 



SECTION I. 



THE CITY OF BOSTON, 
the metropolis of Massachusetts, is situated at the head of Massachusetts 
bay, on a peninsula of about three miles in length, and a little more than 
half a mile in breadth. It was founded in the year 1630, by Governor 
Winthrop and others ; and was called Boston, out of respect to the Rev. 
John Cotton, who came from Boston in Lincolnshire, England. The 
original name was Shawmut, from a tribe of Indians so called, who inha- 
bited this portion of Massachusetts; but prior to receiving its present 
name, it was called by the early settlers Tri-mountain, from the western 
hilJ, now Beacon hill, having three summits. From this has arisen the 
modern name of Tremont. The first European inhabitant was William 
Blackstone, an Episcopalian ; who, in 1626, built a cottage in what is 
now called Spring street. Boston consists of three parts : Old Boston, 
on the peninsula; South Boston, formerly a part of Dorchester, from 
which it was separated, and united to Boston in 1804« ; and East Boston, 
formerly Noddle's Island. The neck, or isthmus, which in early times 
formed the only connection of the peninsula with the main land, is over 
a mile in length, and was originally in some parts very narrow. This 
neck, which connects Boston with Roxbury, still constitutes the main 
avenue to the city from the south ; but by a number of extensive bridges 
asd artificial avenues, it is connected in various directions with the sur- 
rounding country. The first bridge erected was that over Charles river, 
connecting Boston with Charlestown on the north, and was completed in 
1786, and then considered the greatest work of the kind ever undertaken 
in the United States. West Boston bridge, built in 1793, connects the 
city with Cambridgeport on the west. South Boston bridge, completed 
in 1805, connects the neck with South Boston. Canal, or Craigie's bridge, 
connects Boston on the north-west, with Lech mere's Point in Cambridge. 
Boston free bridge forms a more ready communication between Boston 
and South Boston than that by the neck. Warren bridge is the most ele- 
gant structure of the kind in Boston, and leads to Charlestown, In addi- 
tion to these bridges, Boston is connected with Brookline, on the west, 
by a splendid avenue or mill-dam. All the bridges and avenues are 
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lighted by lamps, at a conyenient distance, and present a beautiful and 
imposing appearance. The situation of Boston is truly picturesque, when 
viewed from the bay, under the influence of a clear summer morning or 
evening. Those who have viewed Venice, say it bears a striking resem- 
blance to " the city of the sea ;" but we should opine the priority might 
be given to Boston, inasmuch as there is a rural belauty around it, which 
is nowhere to be found about the Adriatic metropolis. Such is a brief 
sketch of the present form of the city, and which we consider all that is 
necessary as an introduction to the commencement of the first view dis- 
played to the spectator in the Panorama, which is 

MOUNT WASHINGTON HOUSE, 

formerly a hotel, but now the Perkins' Institution for the Blind, situated 
on the high grounds at South Boston. Rising over this, are seen the 

DORCHESTER HEIGHTS, 
one hundred and thirty feet above the level of the sea. On those heights 
the Americans, under General Washington, erected a fortification in 1775, 
which soon compelled the British to evacuate Boston. In this immediate 
neighborhood lies 

SOUTH BOSTON, 
which formerly constituted a part of Dorchester, until 1804, when, by 
an act of the legislature, it was united to the city, and has since been an 
integral part of it. It extends about two miles along the north side of 
the harbor. It contains nearly six hundred acres, and is regularly laid 
out. into streets and squares. The spectator now perceives the 

STATE HOUSE, 

the crowning point of all buildings in Boston. The comer-stone of this 
edifice was laid July 4, 1795, on land formerly owned by Governor Han- 
cock, near the top of Beacon hill. It is of an oblong form, 173 feet front 
and 51 deep. Two flights of stairs lead to the top of the outer dome, 
170 steps from the foundation. The view from this dome, which is 230 
feet above the level of the sea, aflbrds one of the most interesting and 
beautiful spectacles. The eye embraces at once every avenue and every 
public building in the city, and overlooks the towns adjacent, all speckled 
with white houses and country seats, amidst groves and luxuriant fields. 
The spires of the several churches are numerous, and form a very beauti- 
ful feature in the landscape. Moving round, we behold 

BUNKER HILL MONUMENT, 
an object dear to every American's heart. The corner-stone of this obe- 
lisk was laid, by the hands of the illustrious Lafayette, on the 17th of 
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June, 1825, The depth, however, at which it waa laid, being insufficient 
to resist the action of the frost, it was taken up, the foundation sunk, the 
same relaid, and, on the 21st of July, 1827, the base, 50 feet in diameter, 
^was completed. It is 220 feet in height — 30 feet square at the base, and 
15 at the top. It is entirely built of Quincy granite; consisting of 
eighty courses, and each course two feet eight inches in thickness. 
Around this obelisk was the battle-ground, containing about fifteen acres 
of land, on which that memorable conflict occurred, June 17, 1775. The 
American loss was 145 killed and missing, and 304 wounded ; and the 
British loss 226 killed, including 19 officers, and 828 wounded, including 
76 officers* We now behold the 

NAVY YARD, 
which ii^ situated at the north-east part of Charlestown, occupying about 
sixty acres. It is enclosed on the north by a wall of masonry, and sur- 
rounded on either side by water. On this space are enclosed a large 
brick warehouse, several arsenals, rope-walks, magazines of public stores, 
a large brick mansion house for the superintendent, and three immense 
buildings, each sufficiently capacious to contain a ship of one hundred 
guns, with all the stages and apparatus for its construction. The Panorama 
now displays a view of 

EAST BOSTON. 

This portion of the city, like South Boston, might, from its location 
and appearance, be taken by the stranger for a part of the environs of 
Boston. It is an island, and first known by the name of Noddle's Island, 
containing about 660 acres. Within these few years it has greatly in- 
creased in wealth and population. Elegant squares of houses and gentle- 
men's private residences are every where to be seen. The wharf of the 
British and North American steamers is here, and has, no doubt, greatly 
tended to the improvement of the place. It was first opened in 1840 ; 
and the line has been so eminently successful, that additional boats have 
been every year added, and the spirited proprietors are now busy in the 
construction of a line to ply between New York and Liverpool. 

The spectator will now imagine himself leaving Boston, on his voyage 
to England, on board of the steamer, and sailing down the bay, which 
contains about 75 square miles. It is studded with upwards of one hun- 
dred islands. The first is 

GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, 
but was originally named Conant's Island. It was for many years the 
property of Governor Winlhrop, and was called the Governor's Garden. 
The United States have constructed on it a fortress, now called Fort 
Warren. Its situation is very commanding, and would prove a strong 
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barrier to any iavading power. The other islands, although not shown 
in the Panorama, are numerous and picturesque. 

We know not a more lively and spirit-stirring sight than when the 
weather is clear, but contrary winds prevailing, preventing the arrival 
and departure of vessels. Far as the eye can carry, the bay appears to 
be alive with the enterprise and wealth of every corner of the world. 
The white sails hanging listlessly, or expanded to the winds ; the cheerful 
shout of the sailors j the busy steamers plying to and from the numerous 
towns and villages ; the light yawl, pinnace, or pleasure boat, skimming 
over the waters like a thing of life ; all tending to render it one of the 
most beautiful scenes that the eye can dwell upon, or imagination conr 
ceive. We now pass the 

OUTER LIGHT HOUSE, 

and come into the broad Atlantic, continuing our course during the night, 
through the midst of a dense fog, as represented on the canvas, and 
which in this latitude generally prevails at all seasons of the year, ren- 
dering the navigation extremely dangerous ; indeed, the most dangerous 
portion of the whole passage between Boston and Liverpool. We now 
come to 

HALIFAX, 
a maritime city of British North America, and standing on a small penin- 
sula on the south-east coast of Nova Scotia, of which it is the capital. Its 
population at the present time is about 25,000, exclusive of the army and 
navy. The streets are generally broad ; the principal of which runs next 
the harbor, is well paved, and most of the others are macadamized. As 
represented in the Panorama, it is supposed to be viewed in a morning 
haze, from Hog Island. The small village of 

DARTMOUTH 
is the next feature in our voyage, which we leave on the left hand as we 
depart from Halifax. Leaving the 

LIGHT HOUSE 
on the left, we now bid farewell to all land until we reach the Irish 
coast. The voyage is not without excitement, and objects of peculiar 
interest are often encountered — among these may be mentioned icebergs, 
which, when seen at a distance, are a sublime and beautiful sight. This 
portion of the Panorama endeavors to portray these ice-monsters under 
th^ influence of the sun, shining and glittering like pyramids of precious 
stones, constantly varying and assuming different fwrns and colors, en- 
chanting to the eye, but unwelcome visitors to the mariner. A storm, 
too, has its interest, and cannot fail to make man feel the littleness of his 
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being. The waves foamlDg and leaping to the welkin, the winds howling 
and shrieking like the voices of so many demons, the ship a mere atom 
at the mercy of the elements, all combine to render a storm at sea one of 
the sublimest spectacles in creation. Truly has Byron said, 

''Roll on, thou dark and deep blue ocean, roll, 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin, his control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed ; nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown." 

The storm clearing off, we now discover 

CAPE CLEAR, 

the first land that vessels generally prefer in making their landfall in 
arriving from America, It is a bold promontory, rising 400 feet above the 
level of the sea, on the south side of Clare Island, near the western ex- 
tremity of St. George's Channel. Adjoining the cape is a light-house of 
the first class, with revolving lights, having the lantern elevated 445 feet 
above the level of the sea. We now enter St. George's Channel, passing 
between the Irish and Welsh coasts. The eye now becomes arrested with 
a view of 

HOLY HEAD LIGHT HOUSE, 

standing on a high rocky promontory called the South stack, between 
which and Liverpool, a distance of 72 miles, a constant telegraphic com- 
munication is kept up. The next particular view is the Point of Air, 
the beginning of a series of hills that come close to the channel ; and a 
little further on, some rocky cliffs, of a bright red color, which are called 
the 

RED NOSES, 

famed for their extensive natural excavations. Immediately in the nei^- 
borhood is 

NEW BRIGHTON, 

a fashionable watering place, and promising to become a town of con- 
siderable importance. Before it, in the river, stands 

THE BATTERY, 

in the form of a trepezoid, covering a space of nearly 4000 yuDdi, 
mounting sixteen {Neces of cannon ', and close to it 
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PERCH ROCK LIGHT, 

constructed of Anglesey marble, and rising to the height of 90 feet. 
Conspicuously situated upon a bold eminence is 

EGREMONT HOTEL, 
a pleasant marine residence, before which is seen the packet ship Wash- 
ington Irving, of Boston, on her voyage homeward. Next comes 

BILESTONE HILL, AND TELEGRAPH, AND WALLASEY POOL, 

the latter a place where are several large warehouses. Next the 

DOCKS OF BIRKENHEAD, 
fonned by the simple process of sluicing the water of Wallasey pool, an 
inlet or creek of the Mersey, and which separates the town of Birken- 
head from the village of Seacombe. Contiguous is the village of 

WOODSIDE, 
a very popular summer resort. We are now before 

BIRKENHEAD. 

" The village of but yesterday is raised 
To be a populous city ! a rich mart ! 
A system's centre, and its living heart.'' 

Rapid as may have been the rise of Liverpool, ten times more rapid 
has been, and continues to be, the rise of Birkenhead. Its township, in 
the year 1818, contained some half dozen dwellings, with a population 
of about fifty. It now numbers nearly 30,000, and never does a day pass 
without some addition being made to the number of its inhabitants. We 
are now arrived before 

LIVERPOOL, 

the greatest emporium of the British empire. It is situated partly on 
flat ground, along the edge of the Mersey, and partly and principally on 
a gentle rising declivity. As seen from the river, it has a very imposing 
appearance ; and the numerous docks and warehouses testify to its opu- 
lence. It has improved more in the last half century than any other 
town in England ; and comprises every kind of institution for the benefit 
of man. Literary establishments of the highest order are among its pro- 
minent features, and are well supported by all classes of citizens. 
Schools, churches, and charitable institutions are every where to be found; 
while its facilities for commerce are unsurpassed in the world. The 
docks of Liverpool are by far the finest in Britain, and we may venture 
to say in Europe. The total annual amount of trade is great — ^the aggre- 
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gate annual yalue of the imports and exports not falling much short of 
jB50,000,000, if they do not exceed that sum. The population is over 
300,000. The principal objects presented in the picture are the Custom 
House, St. George's Pier and Baths, the Exchange, and the Church of St. 
Nicholas, with a general aspect of the city as viewed from the Mersey. 



SECTION II. 

The voyager is now considered to be in the ancient, extensive, and 
flourishing city of 

LONDON, 
the metropolis, the pride and glory of the kingdom- Its origin is in- 
volved in obscurity. Roman authors trace its foundation to gods and 
demigods. According to Geoffrey of Monmouth, it was built by Brute, 
a lineal descendant from Eneas, the son of Venus, daughter of Jupiter, 
about the year of the world 2855; that is, 1108 before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. He called it Troynovant, or New Troy, and 
it became the capital and sepulchre of numerous races of kings. It was 
the ancient emporium of British trade with the Gauls, Phcenicians, and 
Greeks, for lead, tin, &c., long before the coming of the Romans. 

The supposed etymologies of the name of London are curious and 
various, and at present not relevant to our purpose ; suffice it to say, 
Tacitus is the first author who calls the city Londinium^ and was in his 
time the great treasury of the riches of the kingdom. At the present 
date, it is the largest and richest city in the world, and is daily increasing 
in extent, in wealth, splendor, and commercial importance. London, 
taken in its largest extent, but without the circumjacent villages, is under^ 
stood to contain from 10,000 to 12,000 streets, squares, courts, &c.; 150- 
000 houses and public edifices, and from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 of people. 
The river Thames, on which the voyager is now supposed to be, may be 
considered as the leading guide to a knowledge of London. The magni- 
ficent pile of building before us is known as the legislative palace, though 
we question if the new title will ever supersede its old one, 

THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
They are erected on the site where the two old Houses of Parliament 
stood, which were destroyed on the night of the 16th of October, 1834, 
by fire. They are from the design of Mr. Barry, and are now nearly 
completed. The eastern, or river front, which is that in the Panorama, 
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is 870 feet in length. The south front, 340 feet in length. The western 
front, 410 Teet in extent ; and the hall, with its adjuncts, occupies a 
further length of 330 feet. We now approach 

WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 

which crosses the Thames at Old Palace yard, to the opposite shore in 
Surrey. It was built by M. Labelli, a Swiss architect, and opened in 
1750. Its entire length is 1223 feet. It has fifteen arches, of which 
the central one is 76 feet in span, each of the others gradually decreasing 
four feet in width. Passing under the arches, we perceiye many noble 
mansions, the residences of some of the most powerful noblemen and 
gentlemen ; among which may be named Sir Robert Peel's, the Duke of 
Buckingham's, Duke of Buccleugh's, &c. Towering in the distance is 
seen the granite column of the Duke of York. Our next object is 

HUNGERFORD SUSPENSION BRIDGE, 

which springs from the New market. It was erected after the designs of 
Brunei, for the accommodation of foot passengers. Here, also, are piers, 
at which numbers of steamboats touch to land and receive passengers. 
At the north end of the bridge is the 

NEW HUNGERFORD MARKET, 
occupying the site of an ancient large house, with extensive gardens, be- 
longing to Sir Edward Hungerford. We now pass the 

ADELPHI TERRACE, 

a pile of buildings built by four Scottish brothers, named Adams, from 
which tie of relationship between the proprietors, its name is denoted. In 
one of the houses of this terrace, the celebrated David Garrick lived and 
died ; and here the most celebrated wits of the day were accustomed to 
assemble at his intellectual coteries. It is still the resort of some of the 
first families, and is certainly one of the most beautiful sites for a town 
residence in or about London. Alive with the wealth of London, the 
Thames here presents an animated and interesting spectacle, till we reach 
the truly noble structure of 

WATERLOO BRIDGE, 

commenced in 1811, under the superintendence of Mr. Dodd, and finished 
in 1817, under that of Mr. Rennie. It was opened on the anniversary of 
the battle of Waterloo, in the presence of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Prince Regent, and an immense concourse of spectators. The bridge 
consists of nine elliptical arches, of 120 feet span, and 36 feet high, sup- 
ported on piers 20 feet wide. Its entire length is 2456 feet, and its 
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breadth within the balustrades 42 feet ; the bridge and abutments being 
1380 feet, the approach from the street 310 feet, and the causeway on 
the Surrey side, so far as it is supported by the land arches, 766 feet. 
Restricting our description to particular objects, for the line of timber 
and other wharves present nothing worthy of interest, we arrive at 

SOMERSET HOUSE, 
founded in the sixteenth century. This was formerly the palace of the 
Protector Somerset, Queen Elizabeth, Anne of Denmark, and Catharine, 
queen of Charles II. The present structure is from the design of Sir W. 
Chambers, and was raised in 1775-6, chiefly for government offices. The 
river front, as presented in the Panorama, is elegant ] and its terrace, 
supported on rustic arches, affords a noble view of the stream and adjacent 
iMridge. The eastern wing of the building is known as King's college j 
though its principal front, which is chaste and elegant, can only be seen 
by passing through its portal, which leads out of the Strand. At this 
particular portion of the river, we have chosen to introduce a boat race, 
well known to the inhabitants of London, by the title of 

DOGGET'S COAT AND BADGE RACE, 

instituted by Thomas Dogget, a favorite actor in London, in the early part 
of the last century, who, out of his loyalty to king George I. after the 
first year of that monarch's ascension to the throne, gave a waterman's 
coat and silver badge, to be rowed for by six watermen, on the first day 
of August, being the anniversary of that king's accession to the throne ; 
and at his death, bequeathed a certain sum of money, the interest of 
which was to be appropriated annually, forever, to the purchase of a like 
coat and badge, to be rowed for in honor of the day ; which ceremony is 
every year performed on the first of August. A little further down, is 
perceived the tall turreted steeple of 

ST. CLEMENT'S DANES, 
and immediately below is 

THE TEMPLE, 
being a number of buildings, quadrangles, courts, &c. used as chambers for 
law students, barristers, and others. The church is very ancient, having 
been built by the Knights Templars, on the model of the church of the 
holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. Adjacent to this pile are 

TEMPLE GARDENS, 
close to the water's edge, and on certain days are open to the publid. It 
was in these gardens, recorded on historical authority by Shakspeare, that 
the first dissension between the houses of York and Lancaster occurred. 
Next appears the tower of 
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ST. DUNSTAN^S CHURCH, 
erected on the site of the venerable relic of that name, which had stocnl 
for ages. The present building is of the Gothic order, with a freestone 
tower, as seen in the Panorama, 130 feet in height. The next remarkable 
object is the spire of 

ST. BRIDE'S CHURCH, 

almost incomparable for its beauty, built under the direction of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. The church is situated in Fleet street, and altogether is a 
fine specimen of architecture. We now rapidly approach 

BLACKFRIAR'S BRIDGE. 

a magnificent structure, built at an expense of JGI 52,840, between the 
years 1760 and 1769. It consists of nine elliptical arches. At this place 
in the river, we introduce a representation of the grand civic excursion, 
called the 

LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 

Towering over every other edifice, is seen the dome and 

CATHEDRAL OF ST. PAUL'S. 

This magnificent Protestant structure covers two acres, sixteen perches of 
ground; and is second only, as an object of admiration, to St. Peter's, at 
Rome. It is situated almost in the centre of the metropolis, but too 
closely surrounded to be seen to advantage, but is visible from all elevated 
parts of the suburbs for several miles round. The length of the present 
edifice, for which we are indebted to the genius of Sir Christopher Wren, 
from east to west within the walls, is 500 feet ; its breadth, from north to 
south, 286 feet; the circuit of the entire building 2292 feet; the height, 
to the top of the cross, 404" feet ; the circumference of the ball (in which 
several persons may sit), 19 feet; the height of the cross, 30 feet. The 
interior, as to its general form, resembles the plan of the ancient cathe- 
drals, consisting of three aisles, divided by piers and arches, and covered 
by a vaulting. Its chief objects of interest and curiosity, are the whis- 
pering gallery, the geometrical staircase, the clockwork and great bell, 
the crypts or vaults, the library, and the model, formed from the designs 
of Sir Christopher Wren. The many gems of sculpture, which have of 
late years been placed in this cathedral, as monuments of the brave and 
talented, add considerable to the interest of the edifice. Between St. 
Paul's and Southwark bridge, may be seen the spires of St. Faith's, St. 
Benet's, St. Michael's, St. Mary's Somerset, St. Mildred's, St. Mary Le 
Bow, and St. James's. We now approach 
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SOUTHWARK IRON BRIDGE, 
a beautiful structure of cast iron, of three arches, composed of segments 
of arches. The span of the centre arch is 240 feet, said to be the largest 
span of curve in the world j and that on each side is 210. The weight 
of metal employed exceeds 5,300 tons. This bridge was erected by a 
joint stock company, from the designs of the elder Mr. Rennie, at a cost 
of ^00,000 sterling. It was opened in March, 1819. We now gain 

LONDON BRIDGE, 
which was opened in 1831, by William IV, and is a work of great mag- 
nitude and science. It was also designed by Mr. Rennie ; and the super- 
intendence of it devolved upon his sons, Sir John and M. George Rennie. 
It consists of ^ve elliptical arches, executed in Scottish and Derbyshire 
granite. The cost of the bridge, with its approaches, amounted to nearly 
two millions sterling. Close to it stands the church of 

ST. MAGNUS, 
with its beautiful tower, surmounted by an elegant spire ; while by its side, 

THE MONUMENT 

rears its Doric form. It was erected by Sir Christopher Wren, to com- 
memorate the fire of London in 1666. It stands about 130 feet from the 
spot where the fire commenced. It is 202 feet in height, and contains 
upwards of 20,000 square feet of Portland stone. As we have already 
said, it is of the Doric order, fluted, and raised on a pedestal 40 feet high, 
and 28 feet square. The whole is surmounted by a blazing urn of gilt 
brass, 42 feet in height. The cost of the structure altogether was 
^614,500. 

THE CUSTOM HOUSE 

is the next object of notice ; but, like all other buildings of the same 
character, it has little to interest. We shall therefore pass on to a more 
considerable feature in the Panorama, and one of the most curious build- 
ings that presents itself to either the stranger or inhabitant of the metro- 
polis, fraught as it is with some of the most eventful scenes and periods 
in English history — we mean 

THE TOWER OF LONDON, 

situated at the eastern extremity of the city. It covers a surface of twelve 
acres, within a strongly fortified wall, and the whole surrounded by a 
deep moat. The origin of this fortress appears to have been a small 
building, thrown up by William the Conqueror in 1076. It was originally 
the palace and castle of the early monarchs of London. The lofty square 
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building, adorned with turrets, so conspicuously surmounting the rest of 
the fortress, is the most ancient part of the edifice, and for many years 
formed of itself the " Tower of London." It is called the White Tower, 
and was erected by William the Conqueror. Its height is ninety-two 
feet, and the walls are seventeen feet in thickness. Other portions of 
the building are denominated by different names, such as " the By ward 
Tower," « the Bell Tower," " the Bloody Tower," " the Record Tower/' 
" the Beauchamp Tower," " the Develin Tower." The remains of the 
Flint, the Bowyer, and the Brick Towers. The " Martin Tower" and 
" the Broad Arrow," and " the Salt Towers." Besides these, there are 
numerous other buildings, too elaborate for description in these pages, but 
all teeming with traditional and historical interest. A fine view of Lon- 
don may be obtained from the spire of any of the numerous churches in 
this neighborhood. 

EXTENSIVE BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

THE THAMES TUNNEL. 
This very novel and stupendous undertaking was projected by Sir John 
J. Brunei, and is certainly one of the most extraordinary works of its kind 
ever constructed, and forms a subterraneous road of communication under 
the river Thames from Rotherhithe to Wapping. It consists of a mass 
of brick work, containing in it two arched passages. The length of the 
tunnel is 1200 feet, and the whole brilliantly illuminated with gas. The 
approaches to the entrance of the tunnel on both sides of the river are 
formed by great circular shafts, provided with handsome staircases, and 
the general effect, when viewed from either end, is surpassing in the ex- 
treme. It will be shown in the Panorama as it was illuminated on the 
occasion of its opening. When the intended approaches to the tunnel 
are completed, vehicles of all kinds will pass from one end to the other. 



SECTION III. 

COLOGNE 

is a city of great antiquity, dating its foundation as far back as Marcus 
Agrippa, who occupied its site as a military station. It derives its name 
from the daughter of Germanicus, who was born here, and named Colonia 
Agrippina. The latter term, long in use, was in later ages laid aside for 
that of Colonia, or Cologne. It is now the capital of Cleves and Berg, 
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and one of the most thriving cities on the continent. Viewed from the 
river, as you now behold it, you have by far the best idea of its ancient 
majesty. Its lofty walls and massive towers, gray with the dust of ages ; 
its ancient gateways, opening to the Rhine 3 the dense mass of buildings, 
and the gigantic unfinished Cathedral, present to the eye of the traveller 
a singular and interesting appearance. 

THE CATHEDRAL, 
which is a prominent feature in the Panorama, is built in the form of a 
cross, the arches supported by a quadrangular row of 64 columns, in- 
cluding the semi-columns, and if we include those of the portico, there 
are more than 100. The four columns in the middle are 30 feet in cir- 
cumference, and each of the hundred columns is surmounted by a capital 
different from the others. The two towers, which were intended to be 
600 feet high, remain unfinished ; the northern one being not more than 
21 feet above the ground, and the other is little more than half the in- 
tended height. The great bell weighs 25,000 pounds. The choir and 
the chapels are the only finished portions of the cathedral ; but workmen 
are busy in the attempt to complete the building. The cathedral has a 
mysterious connection with the Roman aqueduct, which was destined to 
convey pure water to the province Germania Secunda. The remains of 
this great undertaking excite the astonishment of the stranger ; singularly 
enough, the traces of the aqueduct disappear in the cathedral of Cologne, 
which is said to be built upon the ruins of the ancient aqueduct citadel. This 
circumstance probably gave rise to the strange tradition long current among 
the people. As they began to build the cathedral of Cologne, the devil 
laid a wager with the architect that he would build a canal from Trier to 
Cologne before the cathedral would be finished ; and as a signal, a duck 
should swim down the canaL And lo ! as the tower had reached its 
present height, the terrible duck appeared. The architect, who was 
standing on the tower, at the sight, cast himself down in despair 5 and 
his faithful dog followed him. 

In former times, the cloisters, churches and chapels of Cologne must 
have presented a striking spectacle ; and these now constitute the princi- 
pal attraction to the traveller. The city is situated in the form of a 
crescent, on the banks of the Rhine. Between Cologne and Coblentz, 
on this side of the river, the scenery is uninteresting, with the exception 
of the Basaltic rocks, in the neighborhood of Rolandseck and Remagen, 
part of which are depicted on the canvas. 

COBLEJNTZ, 

the capital and residence of the chief president of the whole Rhenish 
province, was, like Cologne, founded by the Romans 5 for it may be 
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affirmed, that Druses erected a citadel on the right hank of the Moselle, 
which joins the Rhine at this place, to which the town owed its origin ; 
and that on the conquest of the Gauls by the Franks, in 486, it came 
into the hands of the new conquerors. Coblentz, although a city con- 
nected with some of the most remarkable events in the early period of 
German history, did not rise to any eminence till Henry of Vistinger 
surrounded it with extensive and solid walls, and, about thirty years after- 
wards, erected the citadel, at the bridge of the Moselle. From this time, 
the town rose to wealth and consequence, by its connection with the 
cities and knights of the Rhine, and by the four knightly families of 
Coblentz. But it was destined to share the devastation and destruction 
which overwhelmed Germany in the Thirty Years' war. In 1688, the 
French advanced against Coblentz, under Louis XIV. and Marshal Bouf- 
flers. For fifteen days the town was exposed to the horrors of a bom- 
bardment; but the enemy was ultimately defeated, by the judicious 
measures of Augustus Von der Lippe, supported by the valiant constancy 
of the besieged. At the commencement of the French Revolution, 
Coblentz became noxious to the French republican authorities, and it was 
very fortunate that the town fell into the hands of the humane Marceau, 
in 1794. Coblentz was incorporated with the republic, under the name 
of the new department of the Rhine and Moselle. Until after the war 
of deliverance in Germany, it formed part of the Prussian dominions, 
and has shared in the advancement observable in the other cities of the 
monarchy. Opposite Coblentz, and united by a bridge, is the fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstien, which will be shown on descending the Rhine. A pla- 
cidity of beauty now reigns all around, the river, flowing deep and tran- 
quilly, with hill, dale, and mountain on either side, till we approach the 
town of Kapellan, with the majestic castle of 



STOLZENFELS, 

or the Stolze Feste, (the proud fort,) which name it justly bears. The time 
of the erection of this fortress is unknown ; the earliest records being 
those from 124-2 to 1259, when it was strengthened and extended by Arch- 
bishop Arnold, of Greves. Isabella, sister of king Henry III, of England, 
was entertained in this castle, as the betrothed of Henry II. - Until 1688 
it was garrisoned by troops belonging to Treves ; but in the following 
year it was destroyed by the French, with many other of the splendid 
castles of the Rhine. This beautiful castle was presented to the crown 
prince of Prussia, now the present king, on his birth-day, by the inhabi- 
tants of Coblentz, as a free gift, on October 15, 1823. It was in this 
castle, in 1845, that his Prussian majesty entertained Queen Victoria; an 
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event no doubt still fresh within the memory of many. It is at this period 
the view of the castle is supposed to be shown to the spectator, when its 
numerous windows are illuminated in honor of her majesty's visit. Pro- 
ceeding further on our voyage, we reach 

BOPPART, 
a town of Roman origin. It was at this spot that Roman Drusus raised a 
castle, which promised protection to the people, place and traffic on the 
river. His Boperdia, or Bodobriga, was the origin of that flourishing town, 
where commerce was nurtured during the middle ages, and where the 
Franconian monarchs made it their constant place of residence. In 1764 
the palace was dismantled by the French, and its ruins are still dis- 
cernible. The city now belongs to Prussia. The grandeur of the scene 
in this region is delightful, the banks of the river displaying the richness 
of fertility and industry. One of the most striking objects to the voyager, 
in approaching Boppart, is the church called Ottosburg, with its twin 
spires, light and graceful, and united by a gallery between the battlements 
of their towers. Pursuing our route, the most prominent feature is the 

RHEINFELS, 

a fortress deserving particular notice, and has always been considered the 
Gibraltar of the Rhine. In the earlier ages a monastery, named Matten- 
burg, connected with the worship of St. Goar, the patron saint of the 
place, stood upon the site of the present fortress; but in 1219 Count Die- 
ther in, of Katzenellan-bogen, displaced the monks and erected this 
castle, with the intention of increasing his coffers by the exaction of an 
exorbitant tax upon vessels passing St. Goar 3 and although he had signed 
the bond of the confederate cities, still he persisted in his nefarious pro- 
ceeding, till the Rhenish merchants becoming exasperated, united them- 
selves with the burghers of sixty towns to resist his cupidity and tyranny. 
For fifteen months they continued the siege, but all attempts at subduing 
this chief proved unavailing, the strength of the castle resisting forty dis- 
tinct attacks. But although they were thus foiled, it was the means of 
creating that famous league, the Confederation of the Rhine^ which laid 
the foundation of the general freedom which pervades Europe in the 
nineteenth century. The robber-chief was again assailed in his strong- 
hold and forced to surrender. His Raub-nest was dismantled, and after- 
wards almost all the fortresses on the Rhine, which were neither more 
nor less than the homes of knights who maintained themselves by the 
plunder of the peaceful inhabitants. After the downfall of feudalism, this 
castle became the property of the Landgrave Henry of Hesse, who had 
married Count Philip's daughter, and who completely restored it to all its 
former strength, as well as augmenting that strength by the best improve- 
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raents, according to the designs of modern defensive warfare. In 1692 
the Hessian colonel, Gortz, bravely defeated the French general, Tallard, 
who, after divers fruitless attacks, was compelled to burn his camp and 
raise the siege ; not so the conduct of its commander, in 1794/^ who, upon 
the approach of the French army, either from disloyalty or cowardice, 
hastily deserted his post without firing a single shot. The castle was 
given up to the spoliation of the fierce soldiery of the republic, and its 
noble ruins now testify the outrage upon that liberty which they pro- 
fessed to worship. Rheinfels is now the property of a merchant, who 
has erected here a peaceable country seat and gardens, from which the 
vineyards descend to the town. We next reach 

ST. GOAR, 

the chief town of the department, and formerly that of the lower county 
of Katzenellan-bogen, beautifully situated, while its modern aspect and 
cheerful activity render it the most perfect specimen of the Rhine-towns 
of the present day. Its population is 1700 inhabitants. St. Goar is of 
very ancient origin, of which the following legend is strongly allied with 
its history : At the time when Christianity first took root in Germany, 
Goar, having observed the wretched state of ignorance under which the 
natives labored, fixed his abode in this district, to assist fishermen in dis- 
tress, and lo disseminate among them the peaceful doctrines of our Saviour. 
His dwelling was in a rocky hermitage, hollowed by nature in the solid 
stone. He soon acquired the reputation of a saint; and other holy men 
being attracted to his residence, a religious fraternity was established. 
King Siegbert having heard of his piety, created him Archbishop of Treves, 
which honor he declined, asking leave to pursue his peaceful life at Goar. 
In order to prove to Siegbert his divine commission, it is said that " he 
threw his threadbare cloak across a sunbeam in the hall of the palace, 
where it remained suspended as on a peg." Rejecting all presents and 
honors which were offered to him, he returned to his fishermen, who re- 
garded him as their teacher and father. His simple life was not, however, 
enough to secure him from the malice of the priesthood, and he was sum- 
moned before Bishop Rusticus to defend himself, where he was victorious, 
and the object of universal admiration. After this, he lived devoting 
himself to the ministry of his Sacred Master; and at his death was con- 
sio^ned to the grave by the order of Siegbert, who caused a small chapel to 
be erected in honor of him, on the spot where his simple cell had stood. 
The many pilgrimages to the cell and grave of the saint, rendered the 
creation of dwelling houses and inns necessary, and hence the origin of 
the town of St. Goar. Among the numerous miracles performed at the 
shrine of St. Goar, none is more memorable than its preservation from 
the cupidity and violence of Werner Von Boland. This fierce baron, 
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intent on sacrilege, fiurrcmnded the monaitery of the saint with bis infidel 
foilowers, wad to the earnest pleadings of the monks for mercy, answered 
only with impious revilings. Finding remonstrance vain, the abbot pro- 
ceeded to the shrineof^ the saint, and taking from it a little crucifix, 
bearing the image of our Saviour, held it, with an extended arm, from 
one of the church windows, in sight of the baron's whole army. The 
moment the sacred image caught the attention of the soldiery, a thick 
flight of arrows was discharged against it, one of which pierced its side. 
After a few minutes, while they waited to see the venerable abbot fall to 
the ground with his cherished crucifix, they beheld a stream of blood 
flowing from the side of the sacred image. Divine and miraculous inter- 
position being now obvious, the army gradually dwindled away, and 
ninnbers returned in alarm to their houses. At length, the baron himself 
became converted to the religion of which St. Goar had been a faithful 
minister, and, embracing Christianity, passed over to Palestine, and fell in 
the crusade for the recovery of the holy sepulchre. From St. Goar, the 
banks are rather interesting, and the Rhine becomes more compressed for 
the distance of nearly two miles, when you near 

OBERWESEL, 
one of the most antique towns on the Rhine. The celebrated round tower 
is still standing, from whence the watchman looked forth over the waters 
Smd scanned each stranger bark that skimmed the surface, or demanded 
tribute for his lordly master. The town is pleasantly situated in the midst 
of vineyards ; while its old walls, with its many towers and turrets, con- 
trast singularly with the elegant modern houses which have recently been 
constructed. It numbers a population of 2,500, who derive their support 
from the vineyards, salmon fishery, slate, and cloth weaving. Oberwesel 
is of Roman origin, and it is said to have embrsfced Christianity as early 
as the reign of Alexander Severus, 235. The churches of Oberwesel are 
well worthy of examination, particularly the Liebfrauenkirche, and St. 
Martin's church. Immediately above the town, on the summit of a rock 
are the ruins of the once noble ca^le of 

SCHOMBERG, 

whose proprietors, claiming a descent from chiefs renowned in the days 
of Charlemagne, may be said to have become extinct with the fall of the 
most illustrious of the race. Marshal Schomberg, at the battle of the 
Boyne, in Ireland, on the 1st of July, 1690. Schomberg (Fair Moun- 
tain) takes its name from a legend, which says that one of the counts had 
seven fair daughters, whose beauty attracted several knights from far and 
near. The brave suitors wooed in vain, and the virgins were transformed 
into rocks in the Rhine, as a punishment for their cruelty. A modem 
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appendix to the legend adds, that if a prince should raise them from their 
present position, and erect a chapel with the stones, the virgins would 
he released ] thereby expressing the wish of the fishermen, that some 
munificent lord might remove these impediments to the safe navigation of 
the river. Leaving Oberwesel, we come in sight of the town of 

BACHARACH, 

standing close to the river, and presenting an antique and gloomy appear* 
ance ; while, on a steep hill behind it, are the ruins of Stahleck castle, 
indicating its once prodigious strength. The situation of the city is said 
to resemble Jerusalem. Its walls, defended by twelve towers, open 
within, extended up the mountain to the ruins of castle Stahleck, with 
which, in process of time, it was united. The inhabitants of the town, 
about 2,000, are employed in the culture of the vine 3 and from its earliest 
ages it has been celebrated for its Muscadine wine. The origin of the 
name is involved in obscurity, although some writers say that it is charac* 
teristic of this early celebrity, being a corruption of " fiacchiara,'' the 
altar of fiacchus, hence Bacharach. Pope Pius II. was so partial to thig 
favorite beverage, that he imported annually to Rome, for the use of his 
private table, 360 gallons ; and when the privileges of the Nuremberg 
citizens had been sequestered, and the emperor Wenceslaus consented to 
their redemption, on the payment of 10,000 florins, but, such was his 
fondness for Bacharach wine, that he commuted the pecuniary ransom for 
four fuders annually — a fuder contained 360 gallons. 

*' What boots to me kingdom and kingly power, 
With all their curst annoyance ? ^ 

Much better, meseems, is the rich grape's shower, 
And! to drink without annoyance, — 
Thm spoke the Emperor Wenceslaus." 

Gliding along, the next remarkable object is the village of 

EHEINDIEBACH, 

which opens into a valley ; and above this village, on a projecting rock, 
are the ruins of castle 

FUERSTENBERG, 

which, in the times of feudalism, must have been one of the most pow- 
erful fortresses on the Rhine, nature and art combining to render the hill 
nearly inaccessible. Around the fortress, the rocks were cut away, so 
that the only approach was by a bridge, thrown across the precipice. It 
was here that the knights ventured to capture a Count of Nassau, king 
of Rome elect, and forced him to pay a ransom. In the Orleans war of 
succession, it was destroyed by the French. Proceeding on our route, 
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and passing several small towns and ruins, of no considerable note, we 
come to 

NEW RHEINSTEIN, 

'which has been restored to its original style by its present owner, Prince 
Frederic of Prussia. The history of this castle is involved in obscurity, 
having changed its owners frequently. Among the latest of its pos- 
sessors was a Baron Eys, who established here a Jews' tax, and trained 
his dogs to hunt out the sons of Israel, who had to pay a double tax for 
their attempt at concealment. 

MAEUSE THURM, 

(Mice Tower) formerly the residence of Bishop Hatto, of whom, con- 
nected with this tower, is the following legend. Bishop Hatto, whose 
granaries were filled with corn during the time of a great famine, being 
annoyed at the supplications of the poor, to save them from starvation, 
assembled them, under the pretence of affording them assistance, and 
when they were in his barn, he made fast the door, and, setting fire to 
the building, destroyed them all, calling them the rats that consumed the 
corn. As a jiist retribution for this tenible deed, first his granaries, and 
lastly himself, were devoured by these animals. But the legendary muse 
of Southey supplies the facts for this tradition so beautifully, that we 
think its insertion will be welcome to many. 

HATTO»S TOWER. 

The summer and autamn had been so wet, 
That in winter the corn was growing yet ; 
'Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The grain lie rotting on the ground. 

Every day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto's door, 
For he had a plentiful last year's store ; 
And all the neighborhood could tell 
His granaries were furnished well. 

At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 

To quiet the poor without delay ; 

He bade them to his great barn repair, 

And they should have food for the winter there. 

Rejoiced at such tidings, good to hear, 
The poor fotlt flocked from far and near, 
The great barn was full as it could hold 
Of women and children, and young and old. 
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TbdQ when he saw it eould hold im> more« 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door ; 
And while for mercy on Chiist they call, 
He set fire to the barn, and burnt them all. 

** V faltii, 'tis sn excellent bonfire," qnoth he, 
*< And the country is greatly obliged to me 
For ridding it, in these times forlorn, 
Of rats that only consume the corn." 

So then to his palace returned he, 

And he sat down to supper merrily, 

And he slept that night like an innocent man, 

But Bishop HattQ never slept again. 

In the morning, at he entered the hall, 
Where his picture hung against the wall, 
A sweat like death all ov^ him came, 
For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 

As he looked, there eame a man from, his farm, 
He bad a countenance white with alarm ; 
*' My lord, I opened your gates this morn, 
And the rats had eaten all your corn." 

Another came running presently, 
And he was pale as pale eould be ; 
*< Fly, my lord Bishop, fly," quoth he, 
** Ten thousand rats are coming this way ; 
The Lord forgive you for yesterday." 

<< I '11 go to my tower on the Rhine," replied be, 
*' 'Tis the safest place in Grermany ; 
The walls are high, and the shores are steep, 
And the stream is strong, and the waters deep«" 

Bishop Hatto fearfully hastened away, 
And he crossed the Rhine without delay ; 
And he reached his tower, and barred with care 
All the windows, doors, and loopholes tbere» 

He laid him down, and closed his eyes, 

But soon a scream made him arise ; 

He stared, and saw two eyes of flame 

On his pillow, from whence the screaming came. 

He listened and lool^ed — ^it waa only the cat; 
But the Bishop he grew more fearfu} for that ; . 
For she sat screaming, mad with fear. 
At the aimy of rats that was drawing near. 
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For they have swam over the river so deep, 
And they have climbed the shores so steep ; 
And now by thousands up they crawl 
To the holes and windows in the wall. 

Down on his knees the Bishop fell, 

And faster and faster his beads did tell, 

As louder and louder, drawing near, 

The saw of their teeth without he could hear. 

And at the windows, and in at. the door, 

And through the walls, in thousands they pour, 

And down through the ceiling, and up through the floor, 

From the right and the left, from behind and before, 

From within and without, from above and below. 

And all at once at the Bishop they go. 

They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 
And now they pick the Bishop*s bones ; 
They gnawed the flesh from every limb. 
For they were sent to &o justice on him. 

The next feature worthy of the tourist's attention is the busy town of 

BINGEN, 

containing, at the present day, a population of 5,000 inhabitants. It is 
situated at the foot of the Rochusberg, and the afflux of the Nahe with 
the Rhine, and has long been considered by the geographers of Germany 
as the central point of a hundred villages, the inhabitants of which might 
visit its market, and return, between sunrise and sunset. Its origin is of 
great antiquity, as far back as the early years of the middle ages, de- 
riving its name from the Binginni of Drusus Germanicus, one of the fiftj' 
fortresses which that gallant soldier and profound statesman raised to curb 
the fierce AUemmani. Immediately above Bingen, rises the old Drusus 
castle, which afterwards, as a robber knight's home, received the name of 

KLOPP. 

It is said, in historical records, that Henry IV. was detained a captive 
here. Immediately under the ruins of the Klopp, the Nahe pours its 
tributary flood. The view from the heights behind the town, and of the 
scenery by which it is surrounded, is most distinctly seen. We now 
reach the prosperous 

MAYENCE, 

the principal city of the Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, opposite the 
junction of the Main with the Rhine. It is, like most of the other cities 
of the Rhine, of Roman origin; and in the time of Drusus, was named 
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Germania Prima. It contains a population of 36,000, is the chief fortress 
of the German confederation, and has a Prussian and Austrian garrison. 
The governor is appointed alternately by Austria and Prussia. It is an 
important place of trade, and renowned for. the discovery of the art of 
printing. The principal object that attracts the attention of the tourist, 
is the 

CATHEDRAL, 

and which, viewed at a distance, has a grand effect. It has seen *' year 
roll on year, to ages ages yield," and is said to illustrate four different 
eras in architecture, while its military history is equally varied and 
eventful. From the magnitude of the original design, its accomplishment 
extended through four centuries of time ; receiving, in its progress, the 
peculiar impress of each age and taste. The building of the cathedral 
commenced with the eastern choir — proceeded to the nave, which is a 
century less ancient^-and concluded with the western choir and tower. 
The lateral chapels were added at subsequent periods. Four towers and 
two cupolas adorn the great design ; and two choirs, two high altars, with 
numerous costly tombs, constitute the ornaments and the records of the 
interior. The cathedral contains the tomb of Fastrada, queen of Char- 
lemagne, the fairest and fondest of his four successive wives, of Heinrich 
von Meisseu, a canon of the cathedral, and founder of the community of 
Teutonic Troubadours. 

St. Stephen's church, with its lofty tower, St. !l^natius, St. Peter, and 
St. Emm er man, are all striking features in the view of Mayence. We 
now proceed to 

HEIDELBERG, 

on the Neckar, about twelve miles above its confluence with the Rhine, 
at Manheim. It is picturesquely situated, at the entrance of the beauti- 
fully winding valley of the Neckar, and overlooked by well wooded 
hills at the back. The town lies close to the bank, and the principal 
street into which the others run is nearly a mile long. The castle was 
sacked, and partly burnt, by the French, in 1693; and afterwards struck 
by lightning, in ITG^, since which time it has been wholly uninhabited. 
The cellars of this castle are very extensive, and are even said to com- 
municate with the town below. In one of them is the famous Heidel- 
berg tun, now empty, but said to be capable of holding 800 hogsheads. 
It is 33 feet long, and 24 in diameter. The population is about 15,000. 
Returning from Heidelberg, and descending the Rhine, the Panorama 
now embraces the right or north side of the river. 
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SECTION IV. 

ELLFELD, 

the capital of the Rhine-ghan. It was raised to the rank of a town in 
the fourteenth century, by Lewis the Bavarian. Of the citadel of Ellfeld, 
only the tower now remains. The rest was destroyed by the Swedes and 
French, in the Thirty Years' war. Numerous beautiful country seats are 
in the neighborhood. Its principal branch of commerce is the cultivation 
of the vine. It is celebrated as the place in which Gutenberg ended his 
days, and whose cousin, who was married to Henry Bechtelmunz, printed 
several rare works, with the materials placed at his disposal by the in- 
ventor. Sailing onward, we come to the castle of 

PFALZ. 

** A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
We heard it ripple night and day." 

It is built in the middle of the Rhine. Originally destined to be a 
watchtower, or toll-house, belonging to the palatinate of the Middle 
Rhine, its strength and insulated position soon recommended it as pecu- 
liarly apposite for the exercise of tyranny, and infliction of the most 
cruel of all punishments, solitary confinement. Its transition from a toll- 
house to a prison was easy; and its cells have become sadly memorable 
as the once dreary abodes of state criminals of the empire. The castle is 
now, and always was, accessible by ladders only ; and when the visitor 
passes the single doorway which gives admission, he hears the heavy 
portcullis fall behind him and exclude the world. The date of its con- 
struction is placed in 1 326 ; and tradition assures us that it was in this 
lonely castle the heirs to the palatinate of the Middle Rhine first saw the 
light of life, proscription requiring that the countesses of this ancient 
domain, when the period for their accouchement approached, should re- 
pair thither, and make it their temporary abode — the origin of which 
proscription may not prove uninteresting. Conrad von Staufer, possessor 
of the Pfalz, had an only daughter, named Agnes, of rare beauty and love- 
liness, and niece of the emperor Frederick Barbarossa, who, unknown to 
her father, plighted her faith to young Henry of Brunswick, in prefer- 
ence to the king of Spain, and the haughty Lewis of Bavaria — thus frus- 
trating the design of the emperor, who had long resolved to retain the 
palatinate in his family, by marrying Agnes to some nearer relative of his 
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house, and, having this object in view, he formally forbade her union 
with a foreign prince. Conrad, wishing not to disobey the emperor, 
sternly dismissed the Duke of Brunswick from his castle, and assured the 
monarch that Agnes was prepared to accept as her husband him only 
whom he should select. But in the interim, the lovers had actually been 
united in marriage. On this intelligence, Conrad caused his guards to 
seize the duke, and convey him to the limits of the palatinate ; while 
Agnes, whom her mother accompanied, was committed to close imprison- 
ment in the castle of the Pfalz. A few months rolled away, and intelligence 
was communicated to Conrad that his daughter would soon become a 
mother. Alarmed for the result, he hastened to the Emperor, and be- 
came himself intercessor for his child. The emperor relented, and ex- 
tended forgiveness to his disobedient cousin ; but declared, that unless the 
marriage between the Duke of Brunswick and the lady Agnes had been 
celebrated according to the forms of law and religion which belong to 
such contracts among the great families of the empire, her children 
should not be permitted to iiiherit the palatinate. Her mother, however, 
had been as considerate as kind, and had taken precaution to have the 
marriage solemnized by the chaplain of the castle, and witnessed by the 
steward of the palatinate. Upon this happy termination of an event 
that threatened the downfall of his house, Conrad decreed that a chamber 
should be formed and fitted up, within the Pfalz, to which all future 
princesses of the palatinate should retire when that interesting moiment 
of their lives arrived, which came upon fair Agnes while a prisoner in 
this island-castle. Opposite to this palatinate, and in a pleasing situation, 
oix the right bank, is the little town of 

KAUB, 

with about 200 houses, and 1600 inhabitants, who gain their subsistence 
by trading in wine and slate. Above the town, is the fort of 

GUTENFELS, 

which was called Kaub Castle, deriving its name from Gutenfels, (Good 
Rock,) from a Countess Guta. It has several times been besieged; in 
1620 by the Imperialists, and again in 164'2. In the French Revolution 
till 1807, it suffered considerably, till it was destroyed by the French. 
Moving along we now come to that part of the river called the 

LURLEI, 

which takes its name from a high mountain in the neighborhood. This 
part of the river is associated with numerous lays and legends of the 
country — in olden times having been the favorite haunt of the Naiads of 
the Rhine. To the right, on a little bay, lies the small village of St. 
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Goarhausen, enclosed by old walls and an old watch-lower, and, imme* 
diately behind it, the ruins of the castle called the 

DIE KALZE. 

It was built in the year 1393, by Count John the third, of Katzenellan- 
bogen, and destroyed in 1807, by order of Napoleon. We now reach the 
picturesque village of 

WELMICH, 

with its gardens and green meadows, and its old gothic tower rising high 
above other buildings. Behind are the ruins of 

THURNBERG, 

built in 1563, the walls of which are still entire. It was also called "the 
Mouse," in contrast to another, the "Cat,'* near St. Goarshausen. The 
tradition runs thus : — the proud Counts of Katzenellan-bogen, confiding 
in their power and the Rhienfels, boasted that the cat (Rhienfels) would 
soon catch the mouse. But the mouse was on its guard against its feline 
foe ; and the brave Kunosoon taught his boasting antagonist to fear him, 
and ended his days in peace and quietness within its walls. We now 
approach cloister 

BORNHAUFEN, 

over which rise the two castles of Sternberg and Liebenstein, likewise 
named the two brothers, on a vine-planted height. Between the two 
castles, are still visible the remains of a wall, which may have given rise 
to the tradition of the hostile brothers, who, after they had cheated their 
blind sister of her inheritance, became deadly enemies in their quarrelt 
over their ill-gotten prey, which they were not allowed to retain. Per* 
ceiving the folly of their conduct, they became reconciled j but here, too, 
fate punished their wickedness. Once they agreed to go hunting the next 
mos'ning, and whoever awoke first, should awake the other. The early 
riser, perceiving his brother's shutters still closed, shot an arrow at them 
to arouse him ; when, at that moment, he opened the shutters, and fell 
dead by the hands of his brother. The fratricide left the castle, and, as 
a penance, went on a pilgrimage to the holy land. The sister of these 
unnatural brothers is said to have founded Bomhaufen ; it was abolished 
in 1813, and, for this reason, its fine old gothic church is no longer so 
much visited by pilgrims. Shortly after this we are greeted with the 
tight of the village of 

BRAUBAUCH. 

At one period it must have been a place of importance, as, on all sidesy 
traces of buildings are discoverable, and wherever the husbandman turns 
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up the soil, he meets indications of a more extensive occupation than the 
visiter of to-day could possibly imagine. In the eleventh century, this 
place was an appanage of the German empire, and, at a later period, be- 
came the refuge of Henry IV, from the unnatural persecution of his son, 
who was placed within its castle, 

MARKSBURG, 

by the Count of Arnstein. Marksburg Castle stands on a bold and conical 
rock overlooking the village, and is one of the few castles of the Rhine 
which have not suffered from time or the destruction of war. The precise 
date of its erection is unknown ; but its foundation, or, what is more 
probable, its re-edification has been attributed to the Landgrave John, 
surnamed the valiant ; by whom it was dedicated to St. Mark the evan- 
gelist. The castle is garrisoned at present by a mayor and four invalid 
soldiers. The old cannon still exist, and the chamber of torture with the 
rack, perpetuate the recollections of the past. It was here that the 
tragical occurrence took place, detailed in the legend of " Louis the Se- 
vere and Maria the Palatine Princess,'* the brief outline of which runs 
thus: 

A disturbance having broken out in some distant part of the palatinate, 
he left his beautiful wife, with the strict injunction, that their correspond- 
ence should be numerous and frequent, and, for a considerable time, the 
letters of the fair princess were numerous and affectionate. At length, 
however, came a letter directed to the Prince Palatine, as usual, which, 
when the unhappy lord broke open, he found had been intended for the 
Raugraf Henry, the high steward of the palatinate, and only fell into his 
hands from accidental misdirection. Never were grief and rage more 
closely united or more violently displayed. His anguish passed into the 
most violent frenzy, during which, with his own hand, he slew several of 
his attendants — then calling for his fleetest horse, and springing to his 
saddle, he never halted for an hour, until he reached the castle of Marks- 
burg. In the same unabated paroxysm of rage, he threw himself from his 
horse, rushed up into the chamber of the faithless princess, and, present- 
ing to her astonished gaze the fatal letter — bade her prepare for death — 
and the headsman do his duty. Sailing onward, we are brought before 
the town of 

OBERLAHNSTEIN, 
near the mouth of the Lahn. In the middle ages it withstood many a 
desperate siege. Its old walls are yet in excellent preservation, giving a 
true picture of the strength it must have displayed when in perfect order. 
The town formed part of the territory of the Elector of Mayence ; and it 
was here that the writs were issued, announcing the deposition of the in- 
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dolent Wenceslaus, and the substitution of Ruprecht in his stead. The 
number of inhabitants is at present estimated at 1600. Proceeding a little 
farther down, we come in sight of the ruins of 

LAHNECK CASTLE, 

situated at the mouth of the Lahn, on an elevated site, which is said once 
to have been a fortress of the Templars, in which twelve knights of the 
order died, after heroically defending the castle against a whole army. 
Immediately opposite Lahneck, the far-famed fortress of 

EHRENBRIETSTIEN, 
(the broad stone of honor), bursts upon the sight. 

" Here Ehrenbrietstien with her shattered wall 

Black with the miner's blast opon her height, 

Yet shows of what she was, when shell and ball 

Rebounding lightly on her strength did light, 

A tower of victory ! from whence the flight 

Of bafiled foes was watched along the plain ; 

But Peace destroyed what war could never blight, 

And laid those proud roofs bare to Summer's rain — 

On which the iron shower for years had poured in vain." — Byeojc. 

Ehrenbrietstien is a strong fortress of Rhenish Prussia, on a steep and 
picturesque rock, 773 feet in height, on the north bank of the Rhine, 
opposite to Coblentz. A tower, or fortress, is said to have been con- 
structed on the summit of this rock, by the Romans, and in modern times 
it was regularly fortified j a well was cut in the rock, to the depth of 584 
feet, and it was justly regarded as one of the principal bulwarks of Ger^ 
many. It was destroyed, to a great extent, before the treaty of Lune- 
ville. It has, however, been reconstructed by the Prussian government 
since 1815, and rendered more extensive and formidable than ever. The 

TOWN OF EHRENBRIETSTIEN 

is at the foot of the castle rock, with a population of 2500 inhabitants. 
Shortly after leaving here, we approach 

NONNENWORTH, 

formerly a convent, and situated on an island of that name, in the centre 
of the Rhine, at this portion of the river. There is a legend connected 
with the foundation of this convent, which will serve to illustrate the 
object better than any modern description. 

Roland, the glory of the lists, and the admiration of the. fair dames 
who gazed upon the contests of chivalry, had nought to desire but the 
love of some fair being whose beauty and whose virtues could deserve 
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and retain the heart of so brave and gallant a young knight. Nor did he 
look long round about in vain, for Adelaide, the daughter of the Lord of 
the Drachenfels, was all that dreams had pictured to his youthful fancy, 
as worthy of an ardent soul's devotion. The father of Adelaide being 
dead, the care of her devolved upon her three brothers, of violent dispo- 
sitions, predatory lives, but noble origin, who dwelt in their respective 
castles on the pinnacles of Drachenfels, Wolkenbourg, and Lowenbourg. 
Whether an ancient feud between this family and that of Roland— like 
that which separated the Montagues and Capulets — or that the brothers 
looked for a more splendid alliance — might have been the cause, they did 
not wish to consent to the union, yet wanted courage to reject it. Taking 
a middle course, they stipulated that Roland should first earn renown in 
the wars of Charlemagne, and on his return Adelaide should be his. 

Taking a reluctant farewell of his ladye-love, he set out for the wars 
of the Pyrennees, while Adelaide, in solitary fidelity, awaited his return. 
But her false brother had resolved that he should not return for her. One 
evening a toil-worn knight arrived at the castle, and asked for the right 
of hospitality. Being questioned as to his adventures, he related the in- 
cidents of the recent wars, and told of the exploits of Roland, who fell, 
nobly fighting, in the field of Roncesvalles. Adelaide credited the tale, 
and, devoting herself to the memory of her lover and the nourishment of 
her sorrow, the gloom of a cloister at last became necessary to the melan- 
choly of her imagination ; and, having obtained the consent of her cruel 
brothers, who had practised this infamous deception, she founded a con- 
vent on Nonnenworth island, which lies between her brother's castle and 
the domains of Roland, and there passed some years in the quiet perform- 
ance of her religious duties. At length Roland returned, covered with 
glory ; and then both discovered the heartless stratagem by which they 
had been separated forever. Over the bright path of the young knight a 
dark and lasting shadow was cast. His early hopes were broken — the joy 
of his existence had fled — his spirit bent beneath the weight of his evil 
fortune. Retiring to his castle, he made himself a resting-place before a 
window, from which he could look down upon the island of Nonnen- 
worth, and the convent that held, in the chains of the church, his beloved 
Adelaide. After three years of watch, he heard one evening the tones 
of the bell that tolled for a passing soul, and, next day, the white figures 
of the nuns were seen bearing a sister to her last home. 

Roland fdt that it was Adelaide's funeral; and when his servants, 
alarmed by his watch being prolonged deep into the night, came to urge 
his retirement to rest, they saw his eyes were fixed on Adelaide's grave, 
in deatk : — a smile brightening his features, as though his spirit's last in- 
fluence upon his frame had left a happy anticipation of the meeting of 
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two kindred souls in those realms of immortality, " where all that is of 
earth is earthy/' has no leave to enter. 

When the whirlwind of revolution swept across France, the females of 
many noble families fled for shelter to the tomb of Adelaide, and became 
sisters of the Cistercian convent, of Nonnenworth. When Napoleon be- 
came uncontrolled ruler of France, with one dash of the imperial pen he 
obliterated all monastic institutions, dissolved all religious orders, and 
reformed the national religion. The refugees of Nonnenworth petitioned 
for an exemption, and the wise and virtuous Josephine advocated their 
cause; the emperor was not inexorable, and granting half the prayer of 
the petitioners, allowed the nuns then in possession to retain the convent 
during their natural lives, after which it was to revert to the State. As 
their numbers began to decrease they took immediate steps to secure other 
asylums, and, soon after, separated from each other, and from Nonnen- 
worth, forever ! The island reverted to the State, and the convent was 
converted into a caravansary. We now gaze upon the 

SIEBENGEBIRGE, 

(or seven mountains), already mentioned, whose praises have been sung 
by Lord Byron and others, and the noble rock of the 

DRACHENFELS. 

" The castled crag of Drachenfels 

Fiowns o'er the wide and foaming Rhine, 

Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine/' 

Many lays and legends are connected with the Drachenfels, of which 
one will be sufficient. In olden times, there lay here in a den, a dragon, 
to which the inhabitants paid divine honors, and offered up human sacri- 
fices, generally captives who had been taken in wars. Among the 
captives, there was once a virgin of noble birth, and a Christian. She 
was of great beauty, and two of the victorious chiefs disputed to whom 
she should belong. But the elders decided she should be thrown to the 
dragon, that no disunion might arise between them. Clothed in white, 
with a wreath of flowers in her hair, the virgin was led up the mountain, 
and near the rocky hole where the monster lay, she was bound to a tree, 
beside which stood a stone, instead of an altar. The people had collected 
at some distance, but there were few that did not pity the lot of the poor 
captive. The virgin herself was composed, and cast a look of pious re- 
signation to heaven. 

The sun now arose behind the mountains, and threw its rays into the 
entrance of the cavern. The winged monster soon came out and hastened 
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to the place where it was wont to find its prey. The virgin showed no 
signs of terror ; she drew from her bosom a cross, with the image of the 
Saviour, and held it before the dragon. The latter drew back trembling, 
and, with a terrible hissing, sprang into the forest depth, and was seen no 
more. Then the people, filled with awe at the sight of the wonder, 
came forward and loosened the bonds of the virgin, and looked with as- 
tonishment at the small cross. The virgin explained to them wh§it it 
meant, and all the people fell upon the ground and prayed her to return 
to her own country, and to send them a priest who might instruct and 
baptise them. And thus the people of this district became Christians, 
and on the spot where the altar of the dragon had stood, an altar was 
erected. 



COMPLIMENTARY NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 



LETTER FROM JAS. T. FIELDS TO W. R. BAYNE. 

Boston, Thursday Morning, Jan. 6, 1849. 
Dear Sir : — I have taken the liberty of addressing to you, in this evening's Trans- 
cript, a couple of verses expressive of my great gratification in a late visit to Amory 
Hall. Having recently returned from Europe, I am most happy, in this manner, to 
call attention to the admirable truth and striking beauty of your Panorama. During 
my stay in Germany, I had ample opportunity to see the Rhine thoroughly, and it 
seems to me, you have succeeded beyond any other artist in presenting that glorious 
river in all its picturesque and remarkable beauty. 

I have no doubt of the great patronage your Painting will receive, and trust you 
will be fully remunerated for your time and care expended in its execution. 

Respectfully, JAMES T. FIELDS, 

135 Washington Street ^ Boston. 
The following are the verses alluded to in .the above note : 

I've sailed on ocean to behold the Rhine — 
That world of beauty bursting on the view. 

But now your canvas wafts to me the vine 

And rock-clad hills, long since I wandered through. 

Twin-castled river, far away no more, — 

What further need the Atlantic wave to plough ? 

You 've brought old Coblentz to my very door, 
And Ehrenbreitstein is my neighbor now. 



BAYNE'S PANORAMA. 
An evening spent in witnessing the exhibition of Mr. Bayne's panoramic paintings 
leaves the spectator with a sense of personal obligation to the artistic skill and good 
sense which have combined there so much at once interesting and beautiful. The 
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painting of the panorama is careful and very effective. And a aelection, where a se- 
lection is required of points of interest for the representation, is made with care and 
good taste. 

The Ocean Voyage is the first of the series. A sail down the Thames, in full view 
of the river side of Westminster and London, ending with a view of the city from a 
high spire, is the second. And the third and fourth are panoramas of the right and 
left hanks of the Rhine, between Cologne and Mayence. There is also a very beau- 
tiful view of the Heidelberg. 

The impression of the whole is of the same enthusiasm and eager expectation with 
which a young traveller passes, for the first time, through as interesting scenes as 
these here represented. To one who is studying the pictures as works of art, there 
aire constant and surprising varieties of effect of great beauty and interest. But, to 
all spectators, the exhibition will give the yet higher satisfaction of the gratification 
of old curiosity. 

The voyages up and down the Rhine, in which the spectators are supposed to look 
first at the left and afterwards at the right bank of the river, admit of wide variety, 
and are replete with beauty. They leave the spectator with a renewal of all his en- 
thusiasm for the Rhine, and will doubtless send many travellers to explore farther yet 
the valley with which they feel at once so well acquainted. Failing the time or 
opportunity for this, we have known excellent judges return to Amory Hall, on a 
second evening, to renew the associations of their first journey ; and even then to 
leave with something of the regret with which the traveller leaves the reality. 

*< Adieu to thee, fair Rhine ! How long delighted 
The stranger fain wonld linger on his way ! 
Thine is a scene alike where souls unitea 
Or lonely contemplation thus might stray; 
And could the ceaseless vultures cease to prey 
On self-condemning bosoms, it were here. 
Where Nature, nor too sombre nor too gay, 
Wild but not rude, awful yet not austere, 
Is to the mellow earth as autumn to the year. 

" Adieu to thee, again ! a vain adieu ; 
There can be no farewell to scenes like thine; 
The mind is colored by thy every hue ; 
And if reluctantly the eyes resign 
Their cherished gaze upon thee, lovely Rhine ! 
'Tis with the thankful glance of parting praise ; 
More mightjr spots may rise—more glarmg shine. 
But none unite, in one attaching maze, 
The brilliant, fair, and soft— the glories of old days. 

" The negligently grand, the fruitful bloom 
Of coming ripeness, the white city's sheen. 
The rolling stream, the precipice's gloom, 
The forest's growth, the Gothic wails between. 
The wild rocks shaped as they had turrets been, 
In mockery of man^s art ; and these withal 
A race of faces happy as the scene, 
Whose fertile bounties here extend to all, 
Still springing o'er thy banks, though empires near them fall." 

[Boston Advertiser J March 2. 

BAYNE'S PANORAMA OF A VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 
Though we went to this exhibition with high expectations, excited by our know- 
ledge of the cultivated taste and skill of the artist, Mr. Walter M. Bayne, his gigantic 
work far surpassed our expectations. It challenged our admiration, not merely by its 
magnitude, but by the variety and beauty of the coloring, the admirable management 
of 3je light and snade, the truth and beauty of the atmospheric effects, and the accu- 
racy of the drawing and perspective. It is, in short, the work of a finished artist, 
and one who is imbued with the poetry of art, as well as thoroughly versed in its 
rules and technicalities. Starting from Boston, after a sweep round the Basin, we are 
carried past East Boston, the islands, the lower light, and into the open sea, the spec- 
tators being supposed to be on board the Royal Mail Steamship Hibernia, on her 
homeward trip. Night approaches. At the dawn of a summer morning we enter the 
harbor of HaUfiax, and pass the city, rising from the water, crowned with its towering 
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citadel. Once more on the Atlantic, we are treated to the magnificent spectacle of a 
cluster of icebergs, their myriad pinnacles illuminated by the red rays of the setting 
sun. At length we enter the Mersey, and, passing various points of interest, glide 
by the great commercial city, with its miles of docks, its forests of towering masts, 
and noble public edifices. And anon we find ourselves upon the Thames. London is 
before us— a world in itself! We shoot beneath the arches of the huge bridges that 
span the stream, St. Paul's, St. Magnus, Monument, the Tower, and an hundred 
objects, interesting from historical associations, succeeding each other as we pass. 
After a general view of the metropolis, the scene changes, and we find ourselves upon 
the storied Rhine, 

•* Whose breast of waters broadly swells. 
Beneath the banks that bear the vine." 

Here scenes of beauty and interest crowd upon the eye — Cologne, Reinstein, the Mice 
Tower of Bishop Hatto, the Isle of Nonneworth, Ehrenbreitstein, the " castled crag 
of Drachenfels" — every thing, in short, dear to the memory or hope of the untravelled 
spectator, until, having voyaged both up and down the river, the spell closes with a 
parting glimpse of Drachenfels. 

Where all is well done, it is invidious to select portions of this great work as 
meriting particular praise ; but among points which struck us as peculiarly happy in 
brilliant and striking efifect, the Suspension Bridge over the Thames, the Iron Bridge, 
St. Paul's, with the Lord Mayor's pageant passing on the water, the new Houses of 
Parliament, and the Illuminated Castle, perched upon the moonlit mountains, (we 
forget its nan^) dwelt in our memory. Every thing has been provided to enhance 
the effect of the painting^olored lights to aid the atmospheric phenomena, appro- 
priate music and well-constructed machinery, by means of which the panoiama glides 
smoothly and noiselessly along. 

There is no class of persons who can witness this exhibition with indifference. To 
the student of art it is a valuable aid ; to the lover of landscape a pleasing story ; to 
the travelled man a melange of delightful sonvenirs ; to the untravelled spectator a 
substitute for an expensive voyage. Children cannot fail to be favorably influenced 
by an exhibition which will give new zest and interest to their geographical and his- 
torical studies ; and for all these reasons, we most cordially commend Mr. Bayne's 
Panorama to the attention and patronage of our citizess. We have written the above 
spontaneously, from a conviction of the undoubted merit of the production ; and we 
know not where an evening can be spent more agreeably and profitably than at Amory 
Hall. — Boston Times^ Dee. 23. 



VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 
This is a work of great labor and skill, and cannot fail of rewarding most amply 
the talent of the artist. We do not go beyond the bounds of sincerity when we say 
it is the finest painting of a Panorama ever shown to our community. There is no 
trick, no humbug, about the matter. It is a bona fide delineation of what is published 
to be produced. We are only astonished that it did not embrace more time than the 
artist says it did. We repeat, it is a work of great labor and skill, and we sincerely 
advise all lovers of fine genius and beautiful execution of art, to witness the Voyage 
to Europe — Boston Courier » 

BAYNE'S GREAT PANORAMA. 
This series of beautiful views is proving very attractive. The Tarry-at-Home 
Traveller may now visit the commercial and historic wonders of Europe, with no 
risk, a little cost, and considerable of naturalness. After viewing the cities of Boston 
and Charlestown, the traveller is supposed to start in the steamer Britannia. He 
then sees Halifax, and after encountering the perils of icebergs and thunder-storms, 
passes Cape Clear Lighthouse, and soon sails up the peaceful Mersey. He then leaves 
for the Thames, and is entertained with a most elaborate panoramic view of London 
from the water. Afterwards he journeys up and down the beautiful Rhine, with its 
attendant cities, villages, moimtains and ruins. The best portions of the exhibition 
are the departure from Boston, the passage along the Thames and under the numerous 
bridges of London, and the views on the Rhine. All of these are very natural, suffi- 
ciently well executed, and unquestionably faithful representations of the reality. We 
jMssed a couple of hours very pleasantly, and witnessed the whole exhibition. Mr. 
Bayne has devoted much time and labor to his work, and we are glad that our citizens 
are in a fior way to reward his patience and perseverance. — Boston Post, 
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BAYNE'S PANORAMA. 
Me. Editor : Allow me, through your paper, to say a few words in praise of 
Bayne's Panorama, and, as I have visited the places he represents, I can bear testi- 
timony to the fidelity of their resemblance. The views of London especially, com- 
mencing at the Parliament House, and continued down the Thames, unoer the arches 
of some of the handsomest bridges, are beautifully executed, as are the views up and 
down the Rhine, from Cologne to Mayence, embracing all the most picturesque 
scenery. The view of the Castle of Heidelberg would alone well repay one for visit- 
ing the Panorama, and, as a whole, it will give one a better idea of the scenery re- 
presented than volumes of description. — Boston Transcript. 

BAYNE'S GREAT PANORAMA OF A VOYAGE TO EUROPE 
is beginning to be a fashionable resort of our citizens. On Wednesday night we were 
present, and were gratified to behold an assemblage of many of our first families. 
The enthusiasm manifested by the audience, as the various views passed before them, 
was a most flattering testimonial of the talents exerted upon this stupendous produc- 
tion. It is a work alone sufficient to pass the genius of the artist to most honorable 
mention by posterity. We always considered Mr. Bayne a painter of fine taste, but 
the present work proves him to be an artist of the most elevated quality. — Atlas. 

VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 
This is certainly one of the greatest features of the present day. The labor and 
talent displayed stamped the artist as a man of indomitable spirit and superior genius. 
We can honestly say, it is the most finished Panorama ever presented to our public^ 
The various views are all so truthfully given, and finished in so artistical a manner^ 
that the most festidious can find nothing whereat to cavil. An evening can nowhere 
be so well disposed of as quietly taking your seat in Amory Hall, and imaginatively 
conceiving yourself a voyager to Europe. It is destined to be the popular entertain- 
ment of tie season.— ^o^^on Bee, 



A PLEASANT VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 

Those of our citizens who wish to take a very pleasant trip to Europe, at a little 
cost of money and time, to see its various scenes of beauty and objects of interest, 
may do so almost every evening, by paying a visit to the Assembly Buildings, where 
Mr. Bayne is exhibiting his series of panoramic views. These paintings will com- 
pare equally with the Panorama of the Mississippi, which was so popular in this city . 
They are admirably drawn, and colored truthfully to nature. The mechanical con- 
trivances to modify the light, and produce the appearances attending atmospheric 
changes, are managed with great artistic skill. The city of London, the entire length 
of which, along the Thames, is exhibited, is a splendid view. But the most beautiful 
and most interesting and attractive portion of the exhibition is the charming voyage 
that the spectator is taking up along one side of the Rhine and down the other. There 
are an hundred scenes that claim the spectator's notice, for their romantic and pictu- 
resque beauty, and the historical recollections that are connected with them. All the 
points of attraction are caught and delineated with the skill of a true artist. — Fhilo' 
delpkia Ledger^ March 21tht 1849. 

BAYNE'S PANORAMA. 
The large audiences which nightly crowd the Assembly Building attest the popu- 
larity and success of the beautiful series of panoramic views from the pencil of Mr. 
Bayne. As artistical productions, they are full of merit ; the coloring is rich, the 
views are selected with exquisite taste, and are brought to the eye of the spectator 
under varied and pleasing effects, which remove what might otherwise prove monoto- 
nous. A very profitable *' sentimental journey" may be made by witnessing the 
Panorama, and a very correct idea formed of the incidents of a sea voyage, the com- 
mercial grandeur of Liverpool, the palatial splendor of London, and the picturesque 
and Romantic scenery of the Rhine — ^the land of fairy legend, romance, and chivalric 
memories. There are particular points in the views which might be referred to as of 
superior attractiveness, but they rather belong to the general effect, and are conse- 
quent upon the admirable taste of the artist — who, with a vivid appreciation of the 
beautiful, has loved to dwell amid the beauties of nature — he carries you, therefore, 
along the banks of the Thames, or the Rhine, to gaze on successive superb views, 
and, then, in imagination, transports you to some high hill or prominent tower, from 
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which you catch a birdseye representation of the whole path you have travelled, 
roread Hke a map beneath your feet. The archways of the Bridges, the Thames 
Tonnel, the LarUeburg daring a summer shower, the Proud Tower, as illuminated 
for the reeeption of Queen Victoria, and the Drachenfels, are among the finest effects 
in the whole painting. — Philadelphia Sun^ April 11. 

BAYNE'S PANORAMA OF A VOYAGE TO EUROPE 

continues to attract crowds to the Assembly Buildings. The saloon, on Thursday 
night, was thronged ; there must have been at least a tliousand persons in attendance* 
The exhibition is eminently successful, and is gazed upon for hours with delight. 
The various scenes that pass before the beholder are full of interest. The work is 
highly artlstical in all its features, and many of the sketches are well calculated to 
challenge admiration. We first have panoramic views of Boston and its harbor, then 
are borne along very rapidly to Halifax, and are afforded a glance at that very flourish- 
ing city and port The Atlantic and a storm at sea are next presented, with icebergs, 
Cape Clear light-house, Holy-head, and the entrance to the River Mersey. The 
Washington Irving packet ship, homeward bound, is a prominent and beautiful object ; 
while t£e sketches of Birkenhead, Liverpool, an American liner towed out of dock, 
and the principal public buildings of Liverpool, are all very fine. The traveller (in 
fancy, is next carried over to London, where all the magnificent edifices are presented 
in rapid review. The bridges over the Thames, a boat race on the river, the Lord 
Mayor's show, the Thames Tunnel, brilliantly illuminated, and the general view of 
London, elicit warm encomiums. The Rhine, its glorious scenery, ancient cities and 
towns and romantic castles, are next brought before the eye. The exhibition through- 
out is admirably calculated to engage the mind of not only the untravelled but the 
travelled, and we do not wonder at its success. — Philadelphia Inqmrer, April 14. 

BAYNE»S PANORAMA OF A VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 
Our citizens are beginning to appreciate the merits of this painting, and the gpreat 
Saloon of the Assembly Buildings has been filled with fashionable and delighted au- 
diences. The Panorama far exceeded our expectations. It is a most magnificent 
painting, and will give one an excellent idea of "a voyage to Europe." We hope our 
readers will embrace the earliest opportunity of seeing the panorama ; they cannot 
but be delighted and instructed. Mr. Bayne, the proprietor, is a talented and liberal 
gentleman. — Philadelphia City Item, 

BAYNE'S GIGANTIC PANORAMA, 
BOW on exhibition at Amory Hall, is one of the principal objects of attraction at 
present in the city. The fare for a " Voyage to Europe" is quite reasonable, and the 
accommodations on the way are ample, when it is taken into consideration tliat but 
two or three hours* time is required to make the passage. In viewing the magnificent < 
scenery as depicted to life by the artist, the visiter can hardly doubt that he is not 
actually crossing the broad Atlantic, and as he enters the river Mersey, and observes 
conspicuously situated on the highland, the far famed watering place called Egremont 
Hotel, he really believes himself arrived at the ** old world." The view of Liver- 
pool, and the massive piles of ware-houses and public buildings are objects of much 
mterest. The scene changes, and the visiter finds himself quietly passing up the 
Thames, with brilliant views of the new Houses of Parliament, and numerous other 
objects of interest within the limits of the great city of London. Again the scene 
changes, and the beautiful Rhine is presented, the scenery on both banks being painted 
to the life, and decidedly beautiful. Columns would be required to give the reader 
any thing like a definite description of the thousand splendid scenes exhibited, there- 
fore we can only say, visit Amory Hall, and behold the most extensive moving 
Panorama ever exhibited in this city. — Boston Maily Dec, 31, 1847. 

BAYNE'S PANORAMA. 
We intended before this to have said a good word for this painting, because we feel 
assured that in so doing, we can bestow praise freely, for its merits deserve more 
commendation than our limits allow. It is a Panorama of a " Voyage to Europe," 
and 80 natural and effective has the artist done the work, that it requires but a small 
stretch of the imagination to experience all the pleasures of the voyage without any 
of the inconveniences* The broad Atlantic passed, the beholder enters the Mersey, 
and sailing up to Liverpool, sees its massive piles of warehouses, public buildings 
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and docks. The scene changes, and the Thames is visited, with its hundred hridges, 
and London is spread oat hefore vou, with its churches, monuments and edifices. 
Then the scene again changes and the Rhine is seen, *' where every castled crag has 
its legend, and every hill and tower is full of romantic and historical associations." 

The remarks of Mr. Bayne, as the painting is seen, are interesting and instructive, 
affording to the audience much valuable information, and an evening cannot be more 
pleasantly passed than witnessing this Panorama. — Boston Evening Gazette^ Jan, 7. 

BAYNE'S PANORAMA. 
We have taken an opportunity to see the whole of this great work, and to witness 
its effect upon the young. The voyage to England, after you get clear of Boston, and 
the scenes of the Mersey and the Thames, are wonderfully faithful, and keep the 
adventurous travellers embarked on the seatees at Amory Hall, in a rapt ecstacy of 
vision. Halifax, the icebergs, the storm at sea. Cape Clear, Liverpool docks and 
"Goree Piazzas," darting black steamers, mighty London with its glorious bridges, the 
vast and majestic new Houses of Parliament. Somerset House, that greatest of all 
shows the Lord Mayor's aquatic procession, Saint Paul's Church looming up out of 
London like an el(>phant among a flock of sheep in Smithfield, all pass before you as 
large as life, and are mostly richly worth the price of admission to every child and 
adult in Boston. But over and above all this, is a voyage up and down the Rhine, 
among haunted castles and grotesque old towns, which is perfectly bewitching. The 
voyage is worth a quarter's schooling to a child, and twice its cost to any aduJt. Gro 
and see. — Boston ChroTiotype^ Jan. 7. 

BAYNE'S PANORAMA. 
Crowds attend the exhibition of Bayne's Panorama at Amory Hall. An evening 
cannot be more pleasantly spent than in viewing the magnificent scenery so faithfully 
pictured by Mr. Bayne. — Boston Journal^ Jan. 14. 

BAYNE'S GIGANTIC PANORAMA. 
We are happy to know that this grand work is meeting with the commendation and 
support of our citizens. There is but one opinion concerning it, and that is, it exceeds 
the expectations of all who visit it. How pleasantly can a couple of hours be ex- 
pended in gazing upon the wonders and beauties of other lands. You perceive at once 
the fidelity of the different objects in the painting, and become deei>er and deeper in- 
terested as the panorama moves along. To the untravelled individual it is a most in- 
structive and amusing exhibition. Liverpool, London, the Thames, the Rhine, with 
all the principal features, are impressed upon the eye with a vividness of reality that 
can never be forgotten. Those who have not beheld this meritorious production know 
not^what they are losing. It is a great work and as greatly executed. — Yankee Blade, 
January 15. 

YOYAGE TO EUROPE. 
The Hibernia or the Cambria will carry you to Europe in two weeks. By taking 
a seat in Amory Hall any evening you may cross the Atlantic, visit Liverpool and 
London, sail up the beautiful Rhine in the midst of its matchless scenery, and view its 
cities, its villages, its old castles, and its mountains, in as many hours. Bayne's gi- 
gantic Panorama of a voyage to Europe, comprising views of Boston, the Harbor, 
Halifax, the Atlantic, the River Mersey, Liverpool, London, the Thames, and both 
•ides of the Rhine, is now open at Amory Hall, and is well worth the attention of all 
who are denied the privilege of viewing the original scenes. Two or three hours can 
hardly be spent more pleasantly than in seeing this great work. — Voiee of Industry. 

BAYNE'S PANORAMA. 
This Panorama, now on exhibition at Amory Hall, is drawing good houses every 
evening. We are pleased to know that the public appreciate the value of a visit to 
this great painting, and have no doubt Mr. Bayne will be well remunerated for the 
unparalleled undertaking which he has so successfully accomplished. For artistical 
skill and arrangement it is unsurpassed by any artist of the age. A description of 
everything of interest on the voyage is given by Mr. B. himself, in a style that cannot 
fail to amuse and instruct. This Panorama is second only to Nature's vast Panorama, 
a good likeness of a part of which it is. Now is your time for a passage to Europe 
for fifty cents. — City Criers Jan. 20. 
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BAYNE'S PANORAMA. 
This is a Panorama on the plan of Banvard's Panorama of the Mississippi River, 
and is now being exhibited at Amory Hall, in Washington street. It represents a 
voyage to Europe, taking the audience out of Boston harbor, presenting the islands in 
the bay, the points and headlands of the coast — till night veils the scene ; when in the 
morning the passenger finds himself before the city of Halifax. Next is presented a 
night on the Atlantic, icebergs, a storm at sea, &c., and the white cliffs of Albion's 
isle loom up to view. A voyage up the Mersey, a voyage down the Thames, and one 
up the Rhine, presenting the interesting localities that the tourist notes with interest, 
completes the scene. We were much gratified with a visit there a few evenings since. 
In many respects it is superior to Banvard*s. Frequently we could hardly realize but 
that we were actually visiting the scenes presented. It is a very cheap, quick, and 
pleasant way of visiting distant lands. — Advent Herald, Jan, 22. 

BAYNE'S PANORAMA. 
Ba)me's Panorama is acknowledged to be one of the most attractive exhibitions ever 
in this city. It draws crowds every evening, and those who once see it are sure to go 
again and take their children with them. — Pathfinder ^ Jan. 31. 

BAYNE'S PANORAMA. 
Bayne's beautiful gigantic Painting still rolls on in the full tide of success at Amory 
Hall, where the Panorama is exhibited, nightly crowded with admiring spectators. 
We have heard but one opinion expressed of Mr. Bayne's immense production. All 
appear delighted, and experience new charms the oftener they view it. We assure 
our readers at a distance, it will well repay the trouble of a visit to Boston, to witness 
the moving of this noble work of art ; and our citizens will do well to take their sons 
and daughters to this intellectual feast. — Boston Herald ^ Feb, 1. 

BAYNE'S PANORAMA OF A VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 
This painting is now on exhibition at Amory Hall. It is a noble work of art, and 
one deserving the liberal patronage of the public. The views of Liverpool and Lon- 
don are very fine, and some of the scenes on the Rhine are truly magnificent. We 
have no doubt, that within a few years, panoramic views of the most interesting por- 
tions of the world will be exhibited, in our cities, so that at a trifiing expense, those 
who have not the ability to travel abroad, can obtain a very correct knowledge of the 
more prominent points of attraction in Europe. Such exhibitions should be patron- 
ized, since, while they serve as amusements, they tend also to the increase of usefo] 
knowledge and the cultivation of a refined taste. — Christian Witness, Jan, 27. 

BAYNE'S PANORAMA. 
This magnificent and extensive painting, now exhibiting in Boston, proves as sreat 
a card as Banvard's did. As a work of art, it is superior to the latter, while in ex- 
tent, it is fully equal to it. Bayne is an older as well as better painter than Banvard, 
and his subject is equally well chosen. — Flag of Our JJnion^Jan. 22. 

BAYNE'S PANORAMA. 
Bayne's Fanorama of a voyage to Europe, is attracting crowds every evening, at 
Amory Hall, Boston. It well repays the visit, as all can testify who have seen it. 
Don't take our word for it — but let each one see for himself. — Cambridge Chronide^ 
February 20. 

THE PANORAMA. 
Bayne's Panorama continues to be the great centre of attraction. Thousands are 
going to Europe on his improved plan, which seems to annihilate both time and space. 
By this mode sea-sickness is obviated, and there is no danger of shipwreck. Persons 
who adopt this way oi travelling, pay fifty cents at the captain's office, seat themselves, 
and ere they know it, are on the Thames in a steamboat, dodging the innumerable wa- 
ter craft that navigate that stream. — Weekly Symbol, Feb, 5. 

VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 
A few evenings since, we visited Mr. Bayne's celebrated painting, "aToyage to 
Europe." Our most sanguine expectations were realized. Before going aboard the 
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British steamer, we were taken around our own harbor, and saw Boston and its envi- 
rons. After we were aboard the steamer, we were carried to the lower light, and 
then night came on, and we awoke in Halifax. When we left Halifax, we encoun- 
tered the icebergs, and then had a violent storm at sea, accompanied with thunder 
and lightning, wind and rain. On the following morning, we were in Liverpool, then 
went to London. We were also taken up and down the Rhine and saw the cities, 
castles and towns on both of its banks. As the Panorama passed before us, we almost 
forgot that we were quietly seated in Amory Hall, and seemed for the time to feel 
that we were transported to the places depicted on the canvas. No person who has 
once visited this painting, will be satisfied without a second or third view. — Boston 
Recorder, 



BAYNE'S PANORAMA. 
The design of this Panorama, which hasbe^n executed with great skill, is to repre- 
sent a voyage to Europe. The picture opens with a view of South Boston, of Boston, 
of Charlestown, and that portion of the harbor which connects them. We then take 
the steamer at East Boston, proceed to Halifax, thence to Liverpool, thence to Lon- 
don, thence along the Rhine. The variety of phenomena that might be supposed to 
attend such a voyage, is drawn so as to make the illusion very striking. Your atten- 
tion is riveted, your wonder and delight excited, by a truthful representation, and in 
two hours and a half, you have acquired a fund of instruction that can never fade from 
the memory. We are gratified to be informed that a thronged attendance abundantly 
attests the merit of this exhibition. — Christian Reflector, Feb. 24. 



BAYNE'S PANORAMA. 
This magnificent Panorama of a Voyage to Europe is, we are happy to perceive, 
receiving the favor of all classes of the community. Indeed, we do not see how it 
can be otherwise, for it is full of the truly sublime and beautiful in nature and art, its 
views embracing almost all kinds of land and water scenery. Not the least incon- 
siderable portion of the interest attending the exhibition is the graphic description of 
the artist, Mr. Bayne. We advise all to go, witness, and listen. — Excelsior, Feb. 26. 

BAYNE'S GRAND PANORAMA. 

This painting on a magnificent scale represents, first, a voyage to Europe on board 
one of the Cunard steamers ; secondly, the city of London as seen on a trip upon the 
river Thames; and finally, the south and north banks of the celebrated Rhine. The 
artist has been remarkably happy in the selection of scenes. Every spot almost is 
interesting. After leaving Boston and its harbor, the attention is kept alive until the 
voyager arrives at Liverpool. London, with the gay appearance of the River Thames, 
and the numerous bridges spanning it, is an object of deep interest. And then the 
river Rhine — ^what stream in the world has a more romantic interest ? 

The exhibition combines both profit and pleasure. Much information may be ob- 
tained as to the various places and scenes which pass under the eye of the spectator. 
We do not know how two hours may be spent more pleasantly and profitably. We 
were glad to see that the house was crowded when we were present, and we believe 
that it is generally so. — Puritan, March 16. 

BAYNE»S PANORAMA. 
This magnificent painting of a voyage to Europe is exhibited to hundreds every 
evening at Amory Hall. It is a wonderful exhibition, and, in many particulars, far 
exceeds the beautiful painting of Mr. Banvard. A view is given of the harbors of 
Boston, Liverpool, London, Uie banks of the Mersey, the Thames, and the Rhine. It 
is by far the largest Panorama ever presented to the public. Go and see it, by all 
meanB.^^Efnancipator, April 5th. 



BAYNE'S PANORAMA. 
** The cry is still they come" from all the towns far and near to enjoy an ocular 
view of the grejit and magnificent Panoramic Painting now exhibiting at Amory Hall, 
which embraces a correct picture of "a Voyage to Europe," also Boston and its har- 
bor, the Atlantic, Liverpool, and last but not least, London, the great commercial and 
busy metropolis of the world. This popular painting was executed by the accom- 
plished and talented artist, Ba^e, and has been on exhibition nearly four months, and 
as yet, seems to lose none of iti attractive charms upon the pabUc. On this painting 
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the artist has bestowed much time and labor to insure to it that success which it has 
received ; and together with his perfect familiarity with all the places represented, 
renders this panorama — ^both for young and old — a most attractive, agreeable and in- 
structive exhibition. For particulars of time of exhibition, &c., see advertisement. — 
Roxbury GazetU^ April 6. 

BAYNE'S PANORAMIC PICTURE OF A VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 

We visited this splendid exhibition oi the painter's skill, a few evenings since, at 
Amory Hall, corner of Washington and West streets. When we say it is well worth 
seeing, we say but little — it is a wonderful display of art. To one who has never 
crossed the Atlantic, its value can scarcely be told. Our expectations in respect to 
London (we mean its real condition) were not surpassed, except in the wonderful ar- 
chitecture displayed in the construction of the numerous bridges across the Thames. 
These exceed anything in this country.. But the view up and down the Rhine far ex- 
ceeded our expectations. The fertility of the vineyards upon the hills, the numerous 
small but very ancient towns along the sides of the river, and, above all, the splendid 
remains of the old castles and towers, and strong holds upon the adjacent hills and 
rocks, were truly wonderful ; and, we wish to say to our readers, if they have a de- 
sire to witness the cities and castles of the old world, they will never have an oppor- 
tunity of beholding them for so small a sum as is required to gain admission to this 
Panorama. 

The large audience appeared delighted, as scene after scene of this exhibition was 
unfolded. We hope to make another voyage to Europe ere long (as it takes but a 
single evening,) when we mean to give a more particular account of the scenery, and 
the merits of the artist's production ; and, in the meantime, reader, take the voyage 
yourself, for it cannot be described as the eye sees it. — Journal of Health for April. 

BAYNE'S EUROPE. 
The thousands who flock to Amory Hall are delighted with this masterly produc- 
tion. Special trains of cars have been run on railroads from adjacent towns, in order 
to accommodate those who have a desire to see it. The whole scenery, sunrise and 
sunset, and the storm at sea are truthful representations of nature. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to look upon the rising waves, the vivid lightning, and to hear the peals of thun- 
der without feeling that we are really at sea and in the midst of the storm ; and when 
the sun rises in its strength and sends its bright rays o'er rock and bower, we seem 
to feel its warmth and realize the sensations experienced on a morning by a traveller 
in one of those beautiful towns that border on the Rhine. — Tribunal^ April 19. 

BAYNE'S EUROPE. 
Bayne's Panorama of a Voyage to Europe still attracts crowds of visiters, and is 
one of the most interesting exhibitions ever in this city. Mr. Bayne himself explains 
all the points of interest, and the illusion in some parts is perfect. The spectator piay 
easily imagine himself really on the spot of the scene spread out before him on can- 
vas. Those who have not visited the panorama we would advise to take an early 
opportunity to do so. — Charlestown Aurora^ April 15. 

BAYNE'S PANORAMA. 

This interesting work of art is still.drawing crowded houses. We cannot all visit 

the old world, and we know of no better way of enabling ourselves to form correct 

ideas of how things look there, than to visit this picture. It is true to life, and seems 

the most like life itself, of all the representations we have seen on canvas. — Or. Adv. 

BAYNE'S EUROPE. 
We visited, last evening, Bayne's Panorama at Wentworth's Hall, and we assure 
our friends that we have not had a richer treat for many a year. We have heard 
much said &hout this master piece of art; but what we have heard, has not given us 
the fi&intest idea of the design of the painting. The eff'ect from the starting point is 
good. And one almost feels, after returning home, that he has been wandering away 
among the icebergs of the Atlantic — the docks of Liverpool — ^the towers of London, 
and the castles of the Rhine. We beseech of all not to allow this painting to leave 
Lowell before they visit it. Setting aside the painting, the historical explanatipps 
given in the course of the evening, are richly worth the time /^dkmpney spent. — 
Lowell Era, Oct. 17. Digitized by \^r)TT^ 
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